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HENRY IV, RANGER. 




ARDLY more than three or four 
years back a new name began 
. to attract attention in the an- 
nual exhibitions of the American 
Water-Color Society, in this 
or, to be more precise, a 
not altogether unknown 
name appeared in an en- 
tirely new development. 
Henry W. Ranger had, 
for a number of ex- 
hibitions, figured as 
the painter of meri- 
torious but not par- 
ticularly striking wa- 
ter-colors, in the old method familiar to all habitues 
of American and English galleries. His work was liter- 
ally drawing in color, which 
did not specially single itself 
out from its surroundings, 
though to expert eyes it dis- 
played the growing strength 
of a vigorous and progres- 
sive talent, from which, in 
natural course, something 
better was to be expected. 
In the interval between one 
exhibition and another this 
expectation was more than 
realized. 

The transition in Mr. 
Ranger's style was as com- 
plete as it was unheralded. 
The dry and prosaic results 
of the conventional methods 
in water-color painting, com- 
mon to the accepted Eng- 
lish and American schools, 
were exchanged for the : 

broad, free, and fresh sug- 
gestiveness that has made 
the modern Dutch painters 
in this medium famous. 
There were traces of the old 
style of treatment still visi- 
ble, especially in a certain 
harshness and over-elabora- ! . 

tion of detail, but it was ~'J " v,- 

evident that the artist had 

found his way into the right .., ; ,.„ , 

road, and that the rest would ; ■• 

be but a matter of time. 

Mr. Ranger's new depart- " 

ure was the more remark- ''\ '' ' 

able, as he had not at that 
time been abroad. He had 
had no extensive acquaint- 
ance with the work of the - 
Dutch painters, nor any 
special knowledge as to 
their technique. He had 
worked as an amateur in 
black-and-white, and had 
learned his first lessons in 
water-colors by the aid of 
the late A. F. Bellows, ac- 
cording to the English 
method which that artist 
himself followed. It was 
to accident and an inquiring 
spirit that he owed the 
significant step which he had 
taken, and which had de- 
cided his future as an artist. 

He had to such an extent experienced the limitations 
of water-color painting — as he understood it — that he 
had resolved to abandon the medium in favor of one 
less uncompromising in character, more extensive in 



scope, and powerful in results ; he had practically pre- 
pared to take up painting in oil, when his attention was 
attracted to the works of the Dutch painters, in which 
he recognized qualities unknown to conventional water- 
color work, and he set himself to studying out the secret 
of their technique. As a consequence, instead of aban- 
doning water-color as a medium of exhausted possibili- 
ties, he began to experiment with it with an entire 
reversal of his old devices. Bearing in mind the effects 
produced by the school with which his sympathies were 
enlisted, he addressed himself to reasoning out the logic 
of their origin, and so to theorizing upon and discovering 
their cause. The result was his adoption of the process 
of wet painting, which he has himself described in the 
pages of The Art Amateur (Vol. j6, No. i), to which 
lucid and comprehensive statement and description of 
the merits and methods of the process I can add nothing. 
In the present issue his description of how he goes to 
work on such a picture as the Canadian shore scene, 



painters who served him as guides, and that his pictures 
are in themselves thoroughly original in conception and 
material. Many of his subjects are drawn from the city 
itself. He has painted a number of street scenes in New 
York that, for fidelity of local color, combined with pic- 
turesqueness, are unique. He has also found a great 
deal of material at Quebec and in the ancient settlements 
of the French fishermen on the St. Lawrence River. A 
tour of Italy, France, Holland, and Scandinavia, last 
summer, added variety to his collection of motifs, while it 
aided materially in ripening and perfecting his technique. 

Alfred Trumble. 
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it to the magazine, 



reproduced herewith as 
is full of interest. 

It is but just to Mr. Ranger to state that he has, in 
certain details, added to the technical resources of the 



The evidences of change in the management of the 
Academy exhibitions are still visible, and the sixth au- 
tumn display, now open to the public, presents many 
points of contrast with the old-fashioned collections of 
paintings that succeeded 
each other in the galleries 
for many years. There are 
fewer canvases — in some 
of the rooms they only hang 
two rows deep — and they 
are much better selected 
than formerly. The works 
of the old Academicians 
are gradually retiring, and 
the survivors are less in 
size and aggressiveness. 
jjjggj The general hanging seems 

also to have improved, the 
first panel at the visitors' 
left in entering the North 
Gallery and the judicious 
jj| - \ - little combination of Mr. 

Ryder's " Ophelia," Miss 
Francis's study of blue 
and white china, and Mr. 
Moran's " Social Column," 
in the East Gallery, being 
r r somewhat striking evi- 

dences of a good eye for 
color on the part of some 
\\ committeeman. Mr. Ry- 

der's little picture, however, 
is said to have joined the 
\\ great army of the rejected, 

and to have been rescued 
partly for the sake of its 
convenient size. It is a 
l . beautiful bit of color, and 

';'; ; 1 worthy of much better 

treatment. Julian O. David- 
- , son's large picture, on the 

aforesaid panel in the North 
Gallery, representing the 
frigate Constitution bring- 
ing prizes into port, is also 
a decided effort after good 
color, and rather a success- 
ful one. Old Ironsides her- 
self, in the foreground, is 
put in with much spirit and, 
apparently, nautical knowl- 
edge ; and if the situation 
does not explain itself it is 
. ; i ■'' probably because subjects 

of this kind never do. The 
four little pictures under 
this large one agree with 
it and among themselves 
charmingly. 

There are no very large 
canvases ; one of the biggest 
and most important is a " Tambourine-Player," by George 
B. Butler, N. A., which hangs in the centre of the long 
wall of the South Gallery. The musician is a very pretty 
and natural-looking young girl, from some Oriental 



